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OBITUARY 



FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A.— The death of this young 
and accomplished painter occurred at St. Fillans, Perthshire, 
Scotland, on the 4th of June. Although only thirty years of age, 
Mr. Walker had achieved distinction in three departments of Art, 
namely, as a designer on wood, a painter in water-colours and in oil. 
His first effort as an artist was as a designer on wood, but his 
achievements in that specialty have been almost forgotten, owing 
to his greater success in oil-painting and water-colour drawing. 
From the first he showed rare genius in his designs for wood-en- 
graving, of which some of the best and widely known are the illus- 
trations for Thackeray's stories in the Cornkill. At once, it may be 
said, he became the leader of a school and an object of imitation 
among young men of kindred feelings but inferior powers. The 
rapidity of his rise to reputation in water-colour painting was even 
more remarkable, and, after his election to the old Water-Colour 
Society, he rose to the highest position in its distinguished ranks. 
His drawings were always eagerly sought for by the most critical ; 
and no matter how apparently trivial might be the subject — the 
humble street in Cookham, in whose churchyard he was buried, 
with its low red brick cottages, and a flock of geese driven along ; 
a Thames village, bridge, and landing-place, with its wherries and 
punts, its evening loungers and homeward-bound oarsmen, its sail- 
ing swans, with the evening light upon their plumage; a child and 
its mother in a spring orchard, among white blossoms and frisking 
lambs ; a fishmonger's shop, with its wealth of colour ; a quiet 
room, with girls contemplating a rainbow — everything became 
sweet and tender, pure and beautiful, under his hands. After 
achieving fame as a water-colour painter Mr. Walker passed to 
the higher position, as it is usually considered, of an artist in oil. 
Here, too, he made his mark, and the stamp of his deep and sub- 
tile imagination was upon all of his oil-paintings as unmistakably 
as on his drawings. 

Alfred George Stevens. — Mr. Stevens, who was chiefly 
known in connection with the proposed Wellington Monument, in 
London, died suddenly early in May, in the fifty-seventh year of his 



age. Hi" was a native of Blandford, Dorsetshire, and, manifesting 
in early life a taste for Art, was sent to Italy at the age of sixteen, 
where he remained fourteen years. While in Rome he worked 
much in Thorwaldsen's studio. . On his return to England, he was 
engaged as a modeller of ornamental stoves, fenders, &c, and sub- 
sequently as a house-decorator, in the ornamentation of mansions. 
Mr. Stevens was among those who sent in designs some years ago 
for the new Foreign Offices, which, however, were not successful ; 
and he also competed for the Wellington Monument by sending in 
a model which, though not receiving the first premium, was con- 
sidered to be the best adapted to the site and purpose, and it was 
while progressing with this work that his labours have been arrested 
by death. 

Richard Burchett. — This artist died in Dublin on the 27th 
of May. He was well known in connection with the School of De- 
sign at Kensington, and the affiliated English Art-schools. He was 
born in Brighton in 181 7, and went to London when a young man, 
entering the School of Design there established at Somerset House, 
under the superintendent direction of the Board of Trade, where he 
was distinguished by his assiduity and progress. If he did not put 
himself at the head of the movement made by many of the students 
against certain official regulations, he took a prominent part in it, 
and the result was that about fifty of them left the school in a 
body. From this revolt rose the Department of Practical Art, which 
had its home primarily at Marlborough House, and finally at South 
Kensington. In everything connected with these migrations Mr. 
Burchett had a leading share, for he was appointed an assistant- 
master in 1845, an d head-master in 1851, from which periods he 
was actively engaged, not only in carrying out his own duties at 
Kensington, but in promoting and directing the establishment of 
Schools of Art in the various towns of the kingdom. As an artist, 
Mr. Burchett is favourably known by several historical pictures he 
exhibited occasionally ; and, with the aid of his assistants, he exe- 
cuted the decorative portraits of the Tudor family in the ante- 
chamber at the Houses of Parliament. 



NOTES. 



METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART.— The annual re- 
port of the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
for the year ending May, 1875, shows that the institution is making 
satisfactory progress, and that its friends have every reason to be 
proud of the result of the year's work. The building in the Cen- 
tral Park, designed to receive the collection of the museum, has 
progressed during the past year, and it is expected to be finished 
and ready for occupation in about two years. In the meantime 
the trustees are embarrassed by want of accommodation for the 
numerous works of art which are offered for exhibition in the loan 
collection. They say very truly that the rooms in the present 
building are already overcrowded, and that it is desirable that a 
temporary building should be added on the vacant ground adjoin- 
ing the galleries, and the question is submitted to the members 
whether such a building can be provided. 

The loan exhibition of pictures, both ancient and modern, has 
been largely increased since last season, and now consists of up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty works. Among the pictures by 
old masters are two original works by Hogarth : portraits of Mrs. 
Hogarth and Sir James Thornhill. The head of Mrs. Hogarth 
possesses elements of considerable refinement and artistic beauty. 
Another fine old picture, presented to the museum by William H. 
Webb, is by David Teniers. It is an interior, with figures, and as 
a composition is of varied interest, and a valuable acquisition to 
the permanent collection. 



That part of the loan collection of pictures by modern artists is 
the best which has been formed since the opening of the Museum. 
Of August Bonheur's work, there is a cattle-piece, a group of cat- 
tle and sheep led by an old woman across a heath on a rainy day. 
The grouping is admirable, and the figures are painted with great 
strength and beauty, but the force of the work rests in its illustra- 
tion of the falling rain and the subdued effect of sunlight which 
struggles for supremacy with the humid atmosphere in the fore- 
ground. Boughton has one of his brilliant but peculiar English 
landscape scenes, entitled ' The Gipsy.' A dark-haired girl ap- 
pears in the foreground seated before the smouldering remains of a 
faggot-fire. She is not particularly prepossessing, but her wild look 
and untutored pose, as she gazes at the embers at her feet, give 
an interest to the subject in spite of its unpicturesque monotony. 
Cabanel is represented by a portrait group of a mother and two 
children, the whole in fancy costumes and forming a very pretty as 
well as brilliant tableau. Exception may be taken to the costumes, 
which are those of the olden time, for a portrait-group of the pre- 
sent day, but their introduction is certainly novel, and forms an in- 
teresting departure from the ordinary rules governing modern por- 
traiture. ' The Toilette,' one of Boutibonne's exquisitely-drawn 
and richly-coloured studies of costume and Kaemmerer's ' Winter,' 
illustrated by a pretty woman, clad in a black-velvet robe and furs, 
crossing a bridge, are admirable examples of the modern French 
school of Art. There are also a large and masterly painting of 



